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Does Hducation Pay tne Farmer. 
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By ¥. As Merrill, Specialist in Agricultural Hducation, “Tue es 


That & college cducation is the best investment that a young farmer can 
make is shown by many surveys made in various parts of the country, Not-——~ 
only do these surveys show that a college cieusabads inereases-the earning 
capacity of the average young farmer, but they clearly indicate that a high 
school education is of mach financial advantage. Most Studies that have been 
made along the line of education for the farmer lead to the definite conclusion 
that even a common school oducation is of distinctly greater figoneaad advan~ 
tage than no education at all, and’that the years soent in high school and col- 
lege are well repaid by increased earning capacity when farm activitissare 
undertaken, 

Surveys made in such states as Georgia, Texas, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ohio, aS ee New York and Maryland answer af- 
firmatively the question as to whether highor eaucation pays the farmer or 
not. In the studies made in these states, the cenclusion shows beyond ques 
tion, that the more education the farmer possesses the larger is his income, 

Not only. does an education — the individual but it pays the stato in 
the greater earning capacity of its individual Meinbers, in a decrease of 
illiteracy, and in a higher standard of living which usually results with in- 
creased earning capacity. Maucation docs not increase native ability bub it 
develops it and gives greater opportunities for its expression. An educated 
farmer has a wider field of opportunity and a dettor chance to exercise his 


trained abilitics than the untrained individual although they may have start- 


ed with equal native talents, 
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In measuring the success of any farmer, Edgar C. Higbie has submittod 
eleven points that are well worthy of consideration. These are, - (1) 
mative intelligence, (2) general education, (3) agricultural information, 

(4) rete en ae ability, (5) field: and chore skills, (6) mechanical aba lity, 
(7), business ability, (8) physical capacity, (9) umpaid family labor, (10) 
financial success, and (11) community value, Of these eloven points, only 
the first. may be considered as being entirely independent of training and 
education; all of the otner ten imply some sort of education that must be 
acquired by the individual, By "native intelligence" is meant the original 
mental ability of the indcividuel regardicss of any educational influence or 
of any Special training, It is mental alertuess, thought power, with which 
the individual has been endowed, 

General education may be formal or informal; 1% may mean regular 
Schooling or an education acquired out of school, Aericultural information 
implies a working knowledge of the processes. of agriculture acquired by 
attending Some agricultural School, short courses, institutes, or by read- 
ing bulletins, farm papers, etc, The phase of education discussed in this 
Se a and the one-that forms énd basis of. the many quoted surveys is the 
formal, that is institutional or school education, The survoys used offer a 
vot? eae cross-section of tho country; there are two from the Si ath, one from 
the Pacific Coast, six from the Middle West and two from the Hast, 

Toxas 

Dr. A Caswell Ellis ae Univorsity of Texas made a survey a few 
years ago in which he found didi Gael day sipont, by « child in school was 
worth at least $9,00, Based upon the wage Scale then in vogue, it was found 


that uneducated laborers were averaging $500,00 a year and that high school 
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graduates were earning $1000 per year, A forty year ovuriod of work at the above 
average would give $20,000 for tho unskilled laborer and $40,000 for the skilled 
or educated one, The education of the high school graduate requires le years of 
approximately 160 days each, a total of $2,150 school days, The gain in wages, 
$20,000, of the educated over the uneducated worker due to these 2,160 days of 
Schooling represents a value of posed Der day while instruction lasted. Every 
day a child Stays out of school during this instructive period he ig losing money, 


not making it, 


4 Very Neiprul and comprehensive survey was recently made in Georgia (1925) 
to determine as far as addi bie what effect upoa carning capacity an agricultural 
education had, The examintion included 1,271 farmers and the results were 


based upon the annual profits of those farmers, © The following table gives 


in a general way the results obtsined: 


Farmers without any schooling . Earned $ 240.00 per ae 
" with commen achocl education >; i 1, SeeoeoU 
" " high school education Ts. aM oT 654,50 " 
i" " short course agricultural education " 895.95 Won 
" "agricultural college education " $17254500 than 


These figures show that an agricultural Saphir tig ERS ens adds more than 500 
per cent to the carning capacity of the farmer without any schooling; that it 
almost doubles the high school capacity and adds : approximately 50 per cent 
earning capacity to tne short course training. Those wno have taken only a 
short course ¢arn almost 3 times 28 much as those of no education at ell, To 
put the facts in another form, whon the uneducated farmer enrns $100,00 the 
farmer with a common school education will earn $235, 00, with a Ligh sehocl 
education, $255.00, with Aa short course education $373,00, and with a full 
college education $522,00, | 


Besides endeavoring to find the value of an education to a farmer engaged in 
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work on his farm, the Georgia Agricultural College also made a study of the 
various occupations of its graduates and their average wage increases since the 
establishment of the college in 1907, The following table gives the present 


occupations of its graduates: 


Per cent of 


' Total living : total. Living 
Occupations ' graduates in | eraduates in 


various occus 
pations, 


' various occu- 
' pations, 
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Fifty four and two tenths per cent of these graduates are now engaged in 
teaching, This fugure includes all extension workers who are very properly 
classified as teachers, Of all the graduates to date, only 15,9 per cent 
are engaged in work especially designated. aS non-agricultural, This figure 
includes, besides those bugaved in business, ail those who are classified as 
ministers and as “in other lines of work, The 9,1 per cent of graduates 
who go back to the farm and are engaged solely in farming operations seems 
low but it is about ae average for most agricultural colleges throughout 
the country, When we add to this number those who actually farm 
some but vary their activities with other lines of endeavor, the 


total percentage, 18,4 becomes very respectable, . The bulk of the 


oe 
educational work of celleges of the status of the Georgia institution goes 
toward making teachers in the science and in the collateral fields, as 
extension agents, research workers and home makers, As the survey notes, 
"It is not to be understood that these other lines are not appreciated, 
but it rather goes to prove that agricultural and home economics training 
is broad in its field of opportunity", | 

The following chart snows the income of graduates by classes. It 
Seems to be very irregular up to 1909 but after that date it is a fair 
representation of what a graduate may expect, 

| GEORGIA STATS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Income of graduates by classes. 
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It is well to remember im interpreting this chart that the college of agri- 
Gulture in its present form did not come into existemce umtil 1907 and that a 
fair interpretation of its influence shold not be made pntil 1909 or there- 
abouts ‘as the effect of the tra@iming of the instituticn would not be felt until 
approxammtely that date. The numbers im the graduating classes hawe imcreased 


regularly since 1909), 
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In studying this curve it 15 s¢eun that there is a gradual increase in 


eraquates! salaries from 1925 to 1911 with a few drops in the earlier years, 


From 1925 to 1919 the rise is eradual and consistent and probably represents 


very feirly the increased earning capacity of the graduates duc to a college 


training, The marked drop indicated during the years 1917-19 is due to war 


conditions then prevalent, ‘The drops ‘indicated in the years 1914 and Logie 


essions experienced at that time. 
i 


were undoubtedly Que to economic depr 


Georgia State fgricultural College 


Percent of graduates with incomes 
40%, . falling in certain groupings 
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This chart shows that over 80 per cent of the poamuatas have an income of 
$2000,00 or more and a large per cent carning $3,000 to $5,000 and above, as ' 
the survey remarks, "This is a remarkable showing since it demonstrates that 
over 80 per cent of our graduates are in the upper 3 per cent of our populat= on 
with respect to income", The results of these surveys show that unsurpassed 


opportunities are offered to graduates of an agricultural college in securing 


better competencies in their lifu work as well as opening wider fields of 
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Constructive services for the benefit of mankind 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 


The Department of Agriculture made a survey in 1914 of three Pou ugece uate 


. i } farmers in 
areas located in the above states to learn as far as possi ble now the 


this section of our country were prospering. The survey dealt almost entirely 


with farm management under ownership and tenancy occupation. 


| is incor e bulle- 
In studying the relation of education of the farmer to his income th 
: . a : : Dees , t 
tin says: “Unquestionably one of the best things for a young man who intends to 


Many Paxmers with very little 


Oy 


become a farmer is a good high-school education. 


37 J Cay t ae 
Schooling succeed but these same men would do better if they had had the opportu 
nity of further training. No one ever hears a farmer regret that he spent a 
part of his early life in school! 
> > < Lf c 1 

The following table shows the relation of the owner's or tenant's education 
to his income, ; : 
-- Relation of the ovmerts or tenant's education to his 

income on farms in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, 


operated by crates (275 Farms) “Operated by tenabts (247 Taras), 


1 ADA S LG conn, reer \ grea a ae ave ey 
Education : No, ‘size ae ‘Labor! Av, : No ‘size / capi- ‘Labor Rey 
farms ;acres! tal ‘ inc: age "farms: acres: tal ; inc scp ale age 
, .None at School 47“ Gigis,0a9: -f58e1.. BS: Seas ere 118 $1,650. $680). a0. 
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Seventy Seven percent of the ovners and tenants listed in this chart at- 
tended some common School; only 4 owners and 4 tenants were without any Schooling 
at all, One out of every 35 went to college and 18 percent attended high School, 
Peculiarly the tenants had received more education than tha owners, a rather un- 
looked for condition, Only 20 percent of the owners had had such training while 
23 per cent of the tenants were schooled to some degree, The men recciving the 
best training, as indicated in this group made the largest incomes, altiough 
they were helped to some extent by their larger investments; They had larger. 


farms and greater capital, 


- B.- 
In ures to further learn the influence of education upon earning capacity, 
the tenants having the sama general training Be Seal in groups according to 
the amount of capital they had invested, “The following table shows the relation 


of profits of tenants of equal capital, 


Relation of education to profuts of tenants with equal 


capital, 
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'$1,000 and less '$1,001 to $2,000:$2,001 to $3,000 Over $3,000 


Units of — ' Common High Common" High common” "High Common; High 
Compensation’ School’ : school :school ‘school school :school!school ‘school 
Womler.of 5 BB PB Be ee gE Ba eee 
farms, . 
Average size: 69 Nao Ye nok bse ei hOO.  R16S Bere CGT Leo Dues 
acres, . Lata , SIROAB NE te 8) ek ob git 
Averake age + 86,4. \. (B9,3 +> 36,9 4.) Slee te Sentas cee ee ene 
of farmer - ; ; : | 
Average capi- $686 | $730 $1,517 .! $1,549: $2,427 |$2,513: $4,023 | $5,095 
tal : ; : ; 
Average labor 318 : 259; -56l : 659: , 864: 866: 1,086: 2,087 
income Pes 
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In studying this table, a difference is found in favor of the high school 
graduate, especially those having a capital of over $3000. These graduates made 
almost doubie the labor income that the common school eraduates did, It is also. 
interesting to note that their average age at this period of their seh capac 
ity was about $ years under that of tne common school graduates, 

Kansas 


In Kansas, 1,237 farms were investigated by the agricultural college. The 
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average labor earnings were found ta be as follows: 


Education of the farmers fanual labor income 
Common school os ae OO 
jigh School 545,00 
College, partial course 859.00 
Completed coliege pia 1,452.00 


A college graduate, according to this luvestigsation, carned over three 
times as much as a common School graduate and almost three times as moch as a 
high school arcduste. A completed college course represented 9 gain of over 
50 per cent over a partial aduede! 

Rtn an averags working a ee oe Furby (40) yeors, the usual figure accept- 


ed by Statisticians, the averave life earnings of these farmers would be;3- 


Edugation of farmers, Farnings during working life, 
Common school ; o16,€80.00 
High School we 41 60;,00 
College, partial course 54:,560), 00 
Completed college Mg 58 , 080.00 


Those figures take no cognizance of farm practice improvements during the space 
of the forty (40) years, but are based upon the carning capacity for the single 
year, It is fair to presume that earning capacities would increase during the: 


ee 


forty (40) years due to farming expericnces, and it is also fair to presume that 
the increases would be larger with tho better trained nen owing to their greater 
mental capacities, 


Missouri 


_——— 


The Agricultural College’ of Missouri in 1915 investigated a number of forms 
in Johnson County in order to lsarn the relation education bore to earning 
capacity among rural farm workers, The farmers studied were divided into 
two (2) groups, 554 farms whose Operators had received only 2 common school 
education and 102 farms whose operators had been trained in higher eels 
tions pee the common rural school. The’ amount of trsining received by the - 


second group averaged about two years, mostly in the high schools of 


the state. The number of operatives that. received a college 


education was so small as to be practically negligible. The 


ate NG The 


following table represents very well the reSuits of this survey: Sail Sth Chea ae 
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Farm Operations of Men of Different Yegrees of Education 
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lan animal unit is a harse, cow, five mature hogs, or seven mature sheep; two 
yovrng animals are regarded as equal to one mature animal of the same kind, on the 
pasis of feed and the monure produced,: This unit is only approximate. at best, 


2, productive work unit is a 10-hour day of pruductive labor, done by either a 
man or a horse, it includes work on live stock, on farm crops, or on the improve- 
ment of land, but not on work stock; on the repairs of fences, buildings and man 
chinery; cr on anything else included in the maintenance of the farm, 


3A crop index of 97 simply  eans that the yield per acre of all crops on this farm 


or group of farms is 97 per cent as great as the average yield of the groups of 


thu region, 


4nabor income is the farmer's net return after paying from His gross income all 
general running expenses, including also interest at 5 per cent, depreciation, and 
wages for hired men and members of his family, but exciuding household expenses, 


© 
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In studying this table it is seen that about 15.5 per cent of all operatives 
received more than a rural school education; about 1 man out of every 7, The table 
shows that the better-educated iman operated larger acreage, 178.2 acres to 134.0; 
@ gain of some 33 per cent. The educated man owns four-fifths of the land he op- 
erates while the less~educated man owns only a little over three-fifths, The in- 
vestment of the better educated farmer is 11 per cent higher than that of the man 
with little or no formal education, The better-educated farmers also keep imore 
live stock, handle more crops with each workman employed and do avout one-fifth 
more business, 

The farmer with less education, as recorded in this chart, sells alnost 2O 
per cent more of his crop than does his better educated neighbor; i.e. 27.1 per 
cent to 30.7 per cent. Thecrop index figure of the first grows, 97,0 means that 
these farms are producing 2 per cent below the average farms in that section while 
the figure for the second group, 102,0 means that these farms are producing e per 
cent above the average of the farms in the same section, Living conditions being 
at all equal, the farmer whose farm produces less will, of course, be ablimedyits 
sell more of his crop to meet his expenses. The second group of farms is also 
occupying better yielding land undoubtedly. 

The labor income of the man receiving a district school education only is 
$382 while that of the better-educated farmer is $655 or a gain of ever 71 per 
cent. The labor income of a farmer is what is left of his gross income after 
he has deducted all farm expense, the family hired manis wages and 5 per cent 
interest on his invested capital, This residue represents returns for his own 
labor and management and is in addition to the house he lives in and the pro- 
ducts which have furnished him and his family a living, While the better- 
educated man receives 71 per cent greater labor income, the chart shows tnat his 
annual family expenses increase only some $60, A careful consideration of these 


figures can only lead to the conclusinn that the farmer with more school 


téaining gets along better. 
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apne Olek ote pee Naat eh ah the smaller area, the man nigh e vet er education 
LER eA atta che oe Lace 40 ee oer greater income, The fact that ‘this peora 


group of farmers gets a little better eos on their farms keeps: more live ‘stock, 


fe 
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and has a syeten that seems to furnish more productive labory indicates grated. 
ability in organizing and aes the farm i ean The eduoated farmer makes 
es larger Jabor income to pay interest on $5,000 more Of ‘7p nveeed. capital than 
does the less Educ ea man; allowing aga in reer aif fference in size’ gape farms 
operated, the educated farmer’ would still be paying interest on $3,700 in- 


tmeo - 7 eee i a 
creased investment y Really this all m e2ns chat the farnier who received mental 


r 


iret pine has increa ased his efficiency to the extent of easily taking care of an 


increased ca pital ‘investment represented py the $3,700 not a bad return FOr vue 


short tiise he spent in school, ~*~ joes 
Wisconsin «' 
A study of S825 farms made in this state. bear out the general conclusions 
drawn from other surveyS. Tne following, table gives:.the. anmial. income of these 
farmers as found by. the’ University of Wisconsin in a TeCe ay survey: . 


on of farmers - ee re al income 


{10 - DY nt ’ ' 
ommon school ere ex Fag0.007" 
Kort course’: 7° 7° = i > eth Ane iy) dank 680,00) ee es 
igh school "i ie ‘ 3.3 EB L000 
OLACee she Bs Chee 24436400 


The college graduate in Wiseonsinyevidently earns 50 per cent ‘more annually 
than does the- ‘man with only a. cOmae school education, An interesting £act- Loser 
ed in this survey was that. those farmers wno. have 2 nigh school education aad ned 
ownership of their farms in about ? years while it took 10 yoone\@outiase with 
only a, common school education to acquire a clean Ne a 


The University also found some interesting figures concerning the value of 


farm residences during this survey. Grouping these according to one education 


ra 
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of the farmers they are as follows; 


Education of farmers’ Averaze. aaron of farm home 
Common school $1,764, 00 
Short course Ves oo 
High Sehool 1,939.00 
College eyo ele 


Another enlightening chart that the University es issued concerns home anc 


life convenience, 


— am inl Gaeeeneeneianemmmands 


(OO unoenkoncentage With) i a 
' Bathrooms. ‘Modern light | Purnaces ‘ Automobiles 
—— ——— a, ne sys.em seus Dads cides a 
Common School: ay Li? pe 20 
Short course a4 22 BOM? 24 
High School ue : el 30 25 
College RY a ee 4.9 44 — 44 29 
Ohio 


A survey made in Ohio by the State University found that the farmer with an: 
agricultural education earned §5,00 for every $1,00 earned by the farmer with a 
common school education only, The following averages were found: 


FBducation of farmers ‘Average yearly labor earn~ 


ings 
Common school $278 ,00 | 
High School 328,00 
More than high school 707,00 
1,422,00 


Agricultural College 


In this state it was found that a farmer with a high school education 


earned 16,0 per cent more than the farmer with the common school education; 


that one with more than a high school education, earned 154 per cent more and 


that a college graduate earned over 5 times as mach or 411 per cent more, The 
yalue of a formal education for a farmer in Ohio seems to be very conclusive, 
Washington. 


That the value of an education to the farmer is as great on the Pacific Coast 


ey ee 

as it is in other parts of ane country seems borne out by a research recently made 
by Proferror Edward 6G, Johnson of the Coliege of Agriculture in that State. Drs 
Johnson investigated the earnings of graduates of four years or more Standing and 
found that the average increased earnings per man were $1,453 a year, This sum 
represents an annual return of 6 per cent on an investment of more than $24,000, 
Not a bad return for approximately four years of college work, 

Maryland. “ 

The value of completing a college course is shown in the survey recently 


made of its graduates by the Maryland College of Agriculture: 


Attend college Average income Average income 
first year 1922 

One year : . $754’, 00 $1,161,00 

Three years 284), 00 2,002,00 

Four years 1269500 2,265,00 


This chart shows that in his first year of work after leaving college, the 
four year man earned 43,5 per cent more than the three year man and 6843 per 
cent more than the one year many In 1922, the four year man's labor income was 
almost double that of the.one year man, and while the one year nants income .was 
increasing 52.6 per cent, the four years man’s income increased 76,1 per cent, 
The dollar ircrease of the four year over the one year mon was $1,072; with an 
average of 40 years of working life, this would give the agricultural college 
graduate, a total of $42,880 income due directly +o the extra three years attend- 
ance at college, 


New Yorks ie 
A very complete survey was made in 1911 by Cornell University, WsY., of o 
number of farms in Tompkins County of that State. Meant aikenar rN gers a en 


Dryden, Danby, Lansing, Ulysses, Enfield and Newfield, 859 formers attended 


schools of some description, This group was divided into three heads; district 


¥ 
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school, high school and more than high school, the first group included those 
farmers whose education was limited to the regular district school; the second 
or high school group attended some high school, normal school, business school 
or took short. courses in agriculture; the last group embraced those who attende: 
a college or university, There were other farmers in this area who had @ 
partial district school education but they are not included in this report. 


The following chart shows the results cf this study: 


Number of Farmers in Each Fducational Group, 695 Farmers, 163 


Tenants, 
| Owners ! Tenants © 
Education ee 
umber "Per ceat ‘Number Per cent 
| iis of total pf total 
District school | AB7 : 704 e136 3 83% 3 
High school : ' 195 28 yes ye hath 
More than high school | Pi US ea 2 one ie; 0 


from this chart it is seen that the owners as a class had a better education 
than the tenants. Of the 696 owners, a8 per cent had a high school education and 
2 per cent a college training, while only L? per cent of the tenants hed a high 
Lune eae ae and none had gone to college, | 
- Bducation in four of the townships of this Seve are given in the reliew ine 


table; 


ee eee 


rn et pe 
‘ 


Education in Different Townships, 


Ithaca -: Dryden : Danby ; Lansing 
Hducaticn, ‘per cent .per cent |‘ per cent : per cent 


‘of total. :of total {of total : of total 


ee A ye IRL PN BESO AD 
District school ' 62% PE See ida dns a, Sahn wanes 
33 SL 2l 


High school Pe 
More than high school 5 * 1 2 


*Less than 1 per cent. 


mile = 

2 My hist 

AS i8 to be expected, the faruers of Ithaca township have taken greater ad- 
vantage of their schools. Ithacn kas established an excellent School system and 


the township is also the seat of Cornell University. In Ithaca, 38% of, the 


farmers have more than 9 district schol educatica while in Danby and Lansing, 
this percentage decreases to 23 per cent. Dryden, showed less tnan 1 per cent 


of its farmers with a. college education, 


The table giving profits and education shows sone interesting deductions, 


an a et tn tp le es ape 


Profits and Bducation, 573 Owners,’ r37 Tenants 


1 


Farus Operated by; Farms Operated by 


‘Owners. : Tenants 
; - a : A i . + co 

Education, ‘Number. Owner's . Nanber Tenants 
; Varies, eee 

of Lacon |), Of iss ee er, 

farners income yy : LJncome,- 
District scnool eS 2) ep ee Be yy oibG : $407 
ligh schcol i neko os 522 ; 24 : 473 
More than high school ito as B47 1% eae 0 


The average lebor income of omers varies from $318 for district school 
graduates to $847 for college men; this is an increase of 161 pev cent, The in- 
crease in labor income of the high school farmer over the one with a district 
school Seuc kein is $304 or what vould be a 5 per cent interest on $6,080.00 
As the report terms it, "In other words, the high school education of a farmer is 
“equivalent on an average, to $6,000 worth of 5 per cent bonds", 

The average increase in labor income for the tenant is not so great, being 


$66,00 for the high school man over the district school man, This is an in- 
crease of about 15 per cent, There are many local factors entering into .an 
interpretation of this condition that do not warrant detailed discussion, 


A table showing the variations in labor income in each education sroup for 


573 owners is presented: 


t) 
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Variations in sete in Hach Education Group 


or a ee Owners e 
District School, High School ‘ More than High 
ere ee Se Ee OOL Que 
Labor bias oer, of :Per cent of Number cf: Percent of ‘lumber of: Per cent of 
Income ‘farmers, | total. farmers, total: p farmers 0 tove.L. 
S400 orndess BEM UN ly Wedge pd ory + 43d one a es, 
401-1, 000 Uy Pe 31 pean ay: 3 30 
Over 1,000 : ‘2 5 Mie us BO is: me et ze) 


‘ ’ 
1 ' 
a a a Fe ee Se 


Only 5 per cent of the farmers having a district school education made a 
labor income of over $1,000 while 20 per cent with a high school treining and 
30 per cent with a college education passed this mark, As the report says 
fHigher erneo eae does not insure greater profits in every case-****-(but) ****, 


Apparenvly the possibilities of success in farming increase with the extent of 


education just as they do in any other profession", 


np. 


e Hducation Related to profits with Eo jual Capital, 573 Owners, 


More than District 
Scnool, 


: Number of . Labor . Mamber of : Labor 
BONY uot ae mers , LATICO et a) LeTMene lis income, 
$2,000 or less Ks PME ahs, Bhai eae 
2001-4, 900 146 241 Bonen 275 
4,001-6,000 | 122 : 393 49 4.56 
6, 001-8, 000 : 50 395 BOR 709 
g ,00L-10, 000 2 618 ae 795 
10, 001~ 15,000 13 525 25h hee Mi Ook 
Over 15,000 : 3 i 1054 Soclnvka: Bele ae 
Averaze Va aS: rR te $6 a 


In this chart, farmers of different groucs but with the same capital are 
compared, In every instance noted, the farmer with more than district School 
education made a larger labor income on the same capital than the farmer with 
only a district school training. The average incressed labor income for the 


total of these two groups is 43,2 per cent; 3, very good argument for high 


bela ae 


school and college training as a financial investment. As babys few of these 
farmers went to an agricuitural college or received direct agricultural instruct 
ion, it follows that even an ordinary high school training is extremely bene- 
ficial in affording a mental stimulus tnat reflects itself in an increased 
earning capacity. If more of these farmers had. nad a, professional agricultural 


training, the differendnce would have been much greater and the 43.2 per cent 


5 
would have been materially increased, 
A survey of 247 farmers in Jefferson County offers some interesting facts %) 
regarding ages as well as incomes, 
Average | ; 
Capital ' Ecucation "\ feo Years: Average labor income, 
$1,000 or less ; Common School Fath ss $51.8,00 
| ie shicdalusyedsiozens Ue Beans tea 659,00 
$1,001 to 2,000 ' Common School 3? B61, 00 
. High School OL 659,00 
$2,001 to $3,000 ‘ Common School 40 864,00 
+ High School 28 865,00 
Over $3,000 ‘ Common School 40° | ‘1, 086,00 
' High School 37 2,087,00 
In every case the farmer with a high school education was making more at 
a lower age than the common school farmer with equal capital invested. The 
farmers with a common school education, naturally were older than the high school 
farmers when the survey was made, The high school graduateawith $1,000 capital ¢ 


was making $41,00 more of average labor income at <9 years of age than the common 
school farmer at 36 with an egual capital invested and in the $3,000 class the 
high school graduate was making $1,000 more at 3” than the common school graduate 
was making at 40, 

Another study of 404 farmers in this same country found that farm operators 
with a high school education became tenants e years younger and farm owners 4 years 
younger than farmers with a district school education only. The. following figures 


were obtained from this study:- 
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Farmers with . ‘Capital above debts, ' Average labor income. 
District school education only : $ 6,488.00 3 e464 ,00 
High School education only , 10,000, 00 761,00 


; : 


The increase in capital was a little over 54 per cent while the increase in 
average labor income was 64 per cent for the farmer with a high school education 
over the farmer who only hed a district school training, 

A search through "hots Who! and similar publications shows that only one 
person out of every 150,090 who have had no schooling ever reaches distinction in 
this country. Out of every 37,500 who have had a common school education only 
one has achieved emminence, while one out of 1,724 high school graduates and one 
out of every 167 college graduates have done anything to warrant their names 
being placed in such publications, Parents who give their children a common 
school education give them four times the chance tc become a leader that a child 
of no education has, A high school education will give them 87 times the chance 
and a college education will give 800 times the chance, 

Any youth who intends to become a farmer or enter any of the professional 
lines of agricultureishould have an agricultural education, gust as doctors and 
lawyers need to be Raveeeen in their professions, so should a farmer be educated 
in his, Without an exception, every study made shows that the man with the great- 
er training enjoys the greater prosperity, Education is well worth the many 
hard sacrifices it often demands in an increased ability to live well and to 


serve our fellowman accéptably, 
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